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GOOD WORDS.—LI. 


Every one counts just as much as he is willing and 


able to make himself count. Mary H. Wurrtson. 
At Christiana Conference, Twelfth mo. 8th. 


THE NEW AGE. 
When navies are forgotten, 
And fleets are useless things; 
When the dove shall warm her bosom 


Beneath the eagle’s wings; 


When memory of battles 
At last is strange and old; 
When nations have one banner 
And creeds have found one fold; 


When the Hand that sprinkles midnight, 
With its powdered drift of suns, 
Has hushed this tiny tumult 


Of sects and swords and guns; 


Then Hate’s last note of discord 
In all God’s world will cease, 
In the conquest, which is service, 
In the victory, which is peace. 


Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 


AMONG 


MAKEFIELD 


OLD MEETING RECORDS. 

NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 

By direction of Makefield Monthly Meeting a com- 
mittee was appointed to overlook the originally- 
drafted minutes which had been accumulating since 
that business meeting had been set up in 1820, al- 
though one of its constituent branches dated from 
seventy years before, when it was a part of Falls 
Monthly Meeting. Some of these papers were the 
more valuable from there being no duplicates; the 
rest were on record, but not readily accessible. These 
papers were stored in an ancient chest which had 
passed from clerk to clerk to the present time, and 
the responsibility of their care, the liability of their 


loss or destruction from fire or getting into irrespon- 
sible hands, the preservation of the more important 
documents and the elimination of those of a personal 
nature, were factors in the appointment of the com- 


mittee named. From age and rehandling many of 
these showed the worse of wear. 
saving were afterwards carefully smoothed out, the 
rents mended and the leaves arranged in as near con- 
secutive the occasional absence of direct 
dates would allow, and then bound for preservation 


order as 


among the other monthly meeting records in their | 


appointed fireproof, while the balance were con- 
signed to the flames. Among papers of interest and 
of doubt as to having been recorded were those sent 
down from the quarterly meeting, upon which were 
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fac-similes of the names of those once prominent 
among Bucks County Friends, as well as those be- 
longing to the yearly meeting, and, of equal import- 
ance, a classified list of the members of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting just before and after the “ 
tion.” 

Makefield Monthly Meeting since 1820 has been 
made up of two branches—the Preparative Meeting 
of Makefield, held at Dolington, and that at New- 
town. The first was set off from Fallsington in 1750, 
and its meeting house finished two years later. The 
second was granted by Middletown in 1815, and, as 
a preparative meeting, joined to Wrightstown. It 
was held in the old Newtown Court House until 1818, 
when the present 


Separa- 


meeting house was built. Two 
years later the business meeting was detached and 
joined to Makefield in a monthly meeting of that 
title. The Dolington branch has connected with it 
the “ Indulged Meeting ” at Yardleyville, which was 
granted in 1857. 

The supervised papers extended in date from 1818 
to 1906, but there is nothing of special interest after 
1827. Those the first-named year are re- 
corded in the minutes of Falls, Middletown and 
Wrightstown, when Friends of Newtown and Make- 
field belonged to those meetings. 


before 


Among the papers 
not thought proper to preserve were two lists of men 
members—tltse who drank intoxicating liquor and 
those who abstained from the same. There were 
forty of the first and sixty of the last. Where the 
line was drawn is not stated, as temperance was more 
of a relative virtue then than now, for then cider was 
a common drink, and its hardness did not count, al- 
though there was a time when the feeling against the 
abuse of the apple, pear and peach was so strong in 
Bucks County that whole orchards were cut down to 
prevent the making of their juices into intoxicants. 
A more conservative state of mind came around, how- 
ever, for among the papers we find a report coming 
down from Bucks Quarter, held at Wrightstown, 
Second month 4th, 1831, where John Watson was 
clerk, and signed by Benjamin Smith, Stephen Com- 
fort and John Watson, a committee named at the pre- 
vious quarter held at Middletown, which reads that in 
their “ judgment way does not open to recommend 
application to the coming Yearly Meeting for any 
new rule of discipline bearing on the subject of spir- 
itous liquors at the present time, but they unite in the 
desire that patient labor be extended towards all 
members who are engaged in distilling, 
using the same.” 


retailing or 
The taking of this census certainly 
involved much trouble, to say nothing of the disagree- 
able inquiries involved, but the committee went at 
their work thoroughly, as did other committees on 
similarly unpleasant lines in those ancient days. It 





774 
seems to us in these times of following the lines of 
least resistance that those subordinate bodies were 
unnecessarily eager to do their duty, or rather what 
they thought was such. 

‘The memoranda, written economically on scraps 
or sheets of papers, ruled or unruled, such as the 
times produced, some in poor handwriting and some 
in that neatly done, as the clerks were educated or 
otherwise, were interesting reading. The first min- 
ute is from Falls, under date of 1787, and is an ac- 
ceptance from Bernard Taylor of a house at a nomi- 
nal rental for the use of the schoolmaster at Make- 
field, there being a school there at that time for the 
education of Friends’ children. This is probably the 
yet standing west of the meeting 
house and now used by its caretaker. 


small stone house 
The next doeu- 
ment is of foolseap size, with two printed pages, con- 
taining brief extracts of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of 1818, of the dates of Fourth month 20th and 
25th, although the meeting, from other data, seems 
to have been in session six days. But four days’ pro- 
ceedings are recorded, and those in a very brief man- 
ner. One day is especially devoted to Westtown 
Boarding School. The usefulness of that institution 
is noted, but the annual charges are mentioned as too 
low, and it is recommended that they be raised to 
$100, paid quarterly in advance, and that the age 
limit be fixed at sixteen vears, all of which is con- 
curred in. There was also a report of the “ Commit- 
tee for the Improvement and Gradual Civilization of 
the Indian natives,” a favorable show- 
Evidently allusions 
are made to the New York Indians, who were semi- 
civilized, and to whom vearly committees made regu- 


which made 
ing, but no particulars are given. 


lar visits, and ministers sometimes individually. 

Tle minutes of Fourth-day are on financial ques- 
tions. Ellis Yarnall was treasurer, and he held $957 
The committee 
advised $1,200 being raised for the ensuing vear. 


in his hands, the quotas all being in. 


The meeting adjourned on Seventh-day “ to meet 
at the same time next year, if the Lord permits.” 
There is no mention of the Queries. 

The Extracts are signed, ** Samuel Settles, Clerk 
for the year.” 

The next document is a minute from the quarterly 
meeting at Falls, held Eighth month 27th, 1819. and 
refers to the establishment of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting, which was on Second month 24th, 1820, the 
first meeting to be held the Seventh month following. 
The committee named to attend the opening were 
John Brown, Benjamin Smith, Thomas Cary, Samuel 
Comfort, Jeremiah Croasdale, William Allen, John 
Buckman, Daniel Carlisle, Aaron Paxson and Oliver 
Hampton. A committee of women Friends, names 
not given, met with them. 

Following is a report directed to Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Buckingham, Fifth month 31st, 
1827, of the representatives of the late yearly meet- 
ing, and is evidence of the troubles about to come to 
disrupt the Society of Friends in America, and 
throughout it runs the vein of distress and absence 
of blame on their part so pervading the writings and 
discourses of earnest Friends on both sides, showing 
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that their side was right and the other side wrong, 
and the evidence of that mutual lack of charity which 
widened the breach which was to end in the “ Sepa- 
ration.” The report notes the disorder at the late 
yearly meeting, and states, “‘ a Clerk was imposed on 
it against the solid sense of many exercised brethren, 
and that a Committee was named to visit subordinate 
meetings, whose reception the Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee oppose, as well as in any way acknowl- 
edging the authority of the Yearly Meeting.” Of 
course the latter had its side of the controversy to 
‘send down” to their meetings, and, as both sides 
were sincere in their assertions, we can only express 
our sorrow that members of a society based on peace 
and non-resistance should say the unkind words of one 
another as did prominent members of the opposing 
sections, and our gratification that the feelings then 
engendered have so nearly died out in their descend- 
ants. The report is signed by twenty prominent 
members. 

As an offset to this unpleasantness we note the 
vearly meeting’s response to the straits of Friends in 
North Carolina, made poor by the freeing of their 
It is ordered that $300 be raised and for- 
warded to them. William Taylor was named as 
treasurer to receive the quota of Bucks Quarter. 

The next paper is dated Eleventh month 23d, 1829, 
signed by a yearly meeting’s committee composed of 
William Wharton, James Martin, Samuel Williams, 
William Abbot and William Yardley, and directed 
to Jonathan Paxson, at that time clerk of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting. It pre-supposes that Orthodox 
Friends will commence suits for the possession of 
meeting properties then held by their opponents, and 
advises that a census be taken to show the courts 
what a minority they are in. On the strength of this 
request a numbering was made which showed that 
Makefield Monthly Meeting was composed of 532 
members, of whom 514 were termed “ Friends ” and 
15 “ Orthodox,” while 15 were termed neutral. 
Among the first were 127 men and 202 women, 103 
hovs and 82 girls; while among the last were 2 men, 
t women, 4 bovs and 5 girls. The neutral are not 
classed. 

The census was taken in different ways: by families 
and as individuals, and the membership as it stood in 
1827 and in 1830. With the individual drafts and 
changes 18 pages of foolseap were used, showing the 
amount of labor required. The final alphabetical ar- 
rangement is excellently transcribed. 


slaves. 


The spelling 
of family names was different in some cases from 
now, as Paiste was Paste, although the immigrant 
name was Past; Schofield was Scholfield, and Lownes, 
Lowness. 

Numerically Knowles heads the 
names; Buckman with 26; Yardley, 2 
Stapler, 17; Janney, 16; Leedom, 16 
15: Cooper, 13: Lowness, 13: Cary, 1 
Briggs, 12; Balderston, 11; Beans, 9; Paste, 8; 
Hutchinson, 8; Betts, 8; Case, 8; Thomas, Scholfield, 
Hicks and Roberts, each, 7; Worstall, 6; Lloyd, 6; 
and Mitchell, Wilson and Clark, each 5. Among odd 
names, and those now off the meeting list, are Feath- 


with 29 


Taylor, 18; 
- Cadwalader, 
3: Linton, 13: 


list, 
"» 
wo. 
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erby, Meteer, Winder, Dawes, Parker, Watts, Clos- 
sen, Brooks, Blaker, Drake and More. 

There are but two living of the long list of names 
given—Samuel C. Cadwalader and Margaret Cooper 
Reeder. Silas Cary and his sister, Sarah C. Paxson, 
died in Seventh month, 1906, aged 90 and 94, and 
within two days of one another. 

Taken by families, there were 144 households of 
“Friends” and 3 of the “ Orthodox.” These in- 
cluded others besides parents and children, such as 
adults living among them permanently. What are 
at this day called “ old-fashioned families ” were sur- 
prisingly scarce, there being but five with 7 children, 
viz: those of John Balderston, Thomas Janney, 
Daniel Lovett, Elizabeth Cary and Chillion Cooper. 
Singular to state there were 35 families wherein 
there was but one person, seven of whom were men, 
and suggesting a bachelor life, and an inexplicable 
showing in a marrying age. 
there were no minors, and several families with 4, 
3 and 2 members only. Of the “ Orthodox ” branch, 
Charles Beans had 6 children and John Buckman, 3. 
Mary Jenks, of the third family, was single. 

A report, signed by John Leedom and Stephen 
Twining, refers with sorrow to those who have seen 
fit to withdraw from their meeting, and states they 
will gladly yield them their property rights when 
they feel it their duty to return to the fold, a mone- 


tary proposition not likely to take with those who | 


were out on conscientious grounds, even if they are 
“promised to be received with joy.” 
these same people alluded to who on a previous month 
arose and left the monthly meeting, then in session at 
Dolington, at the suggestion of the Committee of the 
late yearly meeting appointed to visit the “ Sepa- 
ratists,” as they were termed, said committee claim- 


ing that they had been driven out by the conduct of | 


those visited. On leaving they asked all to follow 


who favored their views. These followers met un- 
der a tree as near the meeting house as they could 
find one, doubtless acting under legal advice, and here 
was organized a second Makefield Monthly Meeting. 
This adjourned to meet awhile at private houses, but 
its few members were afterwards attached to Falls 
Monthly Meeting. 
majority of their opponents, these few Friends de- 
serve credit for standing by their principles. “ The 
groves were God’s first temples,” and this faithful 
few, in numbers like the “ two or three gathered to- 
gether,” must have thought the “ tree, as near the 
meeting house as convenient,” a sacred fane. There 
was certainly a pathos about this gathering, so weak 


compared to the close-by antagonistic assemblage, 
which strikes even the unsentimental at this distance 
of time, but which seems to have been viewed with 
indifference by their opponents, who quietly went on 


with their routine business. Makefield was the only 
place in the county where Orthodox Friends did not 
make a permanent organization. Of the five estab- 
lished by them but one remains—that at Fallsing- 
ton. The first to be laid down was Wrightstown, fol- 
lowed by Solebury, Buckingham and Middletown. 
Another paper is the report of a committee to for- 
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In several instances | 


It was three of | 


In the face of the overwhelming | 
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mulate rules for funerals, and signed by William 
Taylor and Zephaniah Force. The first advised that 
invitations be mainly confined to near connections. 
The second against making needless provision in the 
way of eating and drinking, “as such indulgencies 
hurt the required solemnities of the occasion.” The 
third advises furnishing plenty of seats to prevent 
‘““unsettlement.” The fourth to guard against out- 
side talking and “to promote prompt movements.” 
The fifth advises solemn pauses before and after low- 
ering the coffin into the grave. 

Another document bears on the aftermath of the 
Separation. What was known as “ The Chesterfield 
Suit ” involved the possession of a school fund at 
Crosswicks, which the “ Hicksite ” 
branch held. In the long legal contest following, and 
which developed great bitterness of 


New Jersey, 


feeling, stress 
was laid as to which body was endowed with the prin- 
ciples of the early Friends, such as Fox, Penn and 
Barelay. The court saw fit to charge the jury in such 
a way that the verdict went in favor of the Orthodox 
branch, who were given possession of the funds in 
dispute. The defeated party sunk $5,620 in the suit. 
As this loss was too much for those directly inter- 
ested, Friends outside came to their aid by the suc- 
ceeding yearly meeting making assessments on the 
various quarters, that of Bucks being laid at $730. 
Up to 1834 only half of this appears to have been 
raised, Wrightstown having paid none. Solebury’s 
quota, the least of any of the monthly meetings of 
Bucks, had been all met but $16. 

In 1831 Makefield had two recommended ministers 
-——Edward Hicks, at Newtown, and William Taylor, 
at Dolington. The latter died in 1831, and his mem- 
orial is among the ancient papers. He was father of 
the late Elizabeth K. Eastburn, Sarah T. Cernea and 
Mary Taylor, and kept the store at Dolington for 
many years, his lameness preventing his leading a 
more active life. He was a neat penman, as evi- 
denced by his minutes while monthly meeting clerk, 
and his transcription of the long list of members in 
1831. His wife was Anna Kirkbride, a cousin to the 
wife of Joseph John Gurney. Edward Hicks was a 
prominent preacher as well as a painter of pictures, 
many specimens of his art being heirlooms in New- 
town’s old families. 

The writer dislikes making comparisons at the ex- 
pense of the present, but it is of interest to note 
that the section from the latitude of Brownsburg to 
Edgewood, then Summerville, and westward to the 
Neshaminy, was solidly Friendly at the time of the 
establishment of Makefield Monthly Meeting. It 
was strictly an agricultural community, and twice a 
week, particularly on First-days, the seats of the two 
meeting houses would be filled with worshiping 
farmers and their families, and the long rows of sheds 
with carriages and riding horses. 

And so endeth my summary of the contents of that 
ancient chest, which has passed from clerk to clerk 
since the establishment of Makefield meeting, grad- 
ually growing from a few papers to so many that they 
became a responsibility and a care. These documents 
embodied the inwardness of the meeting in their dif- 
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ferent departments; the recounting of the proposals, 
the inquiries as to fitness and the consequent mar- 
riages for generations; the falling into temptation 
and forgiveness or disownment resulting therefrom; 
the admission of new members or the recemmending 
of old ones to the Christian care of other meetings; 
the granting of minutes to resident ministers to travel 
outside the meeting’s limits, and other matters. The 
papers showed the economies and fashions of the 
times. Many were no larger than a man’s hand, but 
of portent to those mentioned thereon as the bigness 
of a cloud; the earlier ones unlined, and rough sur- 
faced, and, up to 1850, written on with a quill pen. 
The committee of oversight had a lengthened task 
which they did the best they knew by laying aside for 
preserving those worthy of it, and consigning to the 
flames the unworthy. For one, as I saw the column 
after column of names showing membership to the 
meeting—over 140 families in all—nearly all farmers, 
and whose places were contiguous over twenty square 
miles of surface, and thought for what they stood, I 
could not help but think that if we had those solid 
people back again, with their honest, unpretentious 


ways, their faithfulness to their meetings, to those in 


distress, and to life’s duties generally, we might 
well forego modern innovating conveniences, with 
their accompanying social and political evils. Those 
certainly were haleyon days, when yearly meeting 
was an epoch to date from, and quarterly and month- 
ly meetings only less noted from their proportionate 
frequency, and when over the broad lands of Make- 
field and Newtown Townships, from the Delaware to 
the Neshaminy, there were amenities of life which 
amply compensated for the restraints undergone in 
the simple way of living of those old-time Friends. 
Newtown, Pa. ’ 


SOCIETY AND THE CONVICT. 

Self-protection is the right of society, a right ac- 
knowledged especially when it refers to danger from 
criminals. How does society protect itself from crim- 
inals? By arresting and imprisoning them. If the 
discipline of imprisonment returns these convicts to 
the community good citizens, then society is forever 
protected from those special individuals. If impris- 
onment has not improved the industrial and moral 
habits of these men, every one who comes out, made 
sour, bitter and hard by prison life, is a worse foe 
than before. What are the facts? In this country, 
at a moderate estimate, twenty-five thousand such 
men, having “ served their sentence,” are every year 
thrown out from prisons to again mingle with the 
community, and with liberty to ply their criminal life 
if they so desire. Society, then, has failed to protect 
herself. 

The attempts to improve this condition have not 
yet succeeded, because they have not gone far 
enough. ‘Too much has been made of the necessity 
of imprisoning men and too little of holding them till 
they are fit to go out. Reforms are at work in both 
directions; but to be carried out there must be wise, 
sober, sincere public sentiment in their favor. 
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Instead of trying to imprison all who have com- 
mitted crimes, it is found better to imprison only 
where it is absolutely necessary. Last year ten thou- 
sand persons in the State of Massachusetts were kept 
out of prison on probation, under the watch-care of 
proper officers. Morally that was a tremendous gain 
to the Commonwealth. Financially the amount of 
money saved more than paid for the services of the 
probation officers. 

What of the treatment of those who had to go to 
prison? A genuine indeterminate sentence, with the 
proper safeguards of grading and marking, without 
which the indeterminate sentence is a farce, and with 
a carefully-arranged system of parole which is abso- 
lutely necessary, these men will never again be a 
menace to society. They will have it in their own 
power to work out their own salvation. No unjust 
warden can tinker with their marks, which are made 
up from the reports of many different officers beneath 
him. The convict has always the right to call these 
marks in question if they are not just; and no men 
in the world have a quicker, keener sense of justice 
than the men behind the bars. By his own record the 
prisoner must stand or fall, so far as his marks go. 

When the hour for parole has been earned, no 
capricious warden will decide whether the man shall 
be trusted outside. The board of directors connected 
with the prison, who must personally know the man, 
his history, his record inside and outside the walls, 
with the judge who committed him sitting with them 
as a parole board—as is done, for instance, in the Re- 
formatory for Women in Bedford, New York—will 
decide whether it is for the interests of the convict 
and safe for society to let the man try his freedom, 
always with a string to him, so that he can be pulled 
within again in ease of danger to either. When the 
man on parole has demonstrated his ability to go 
alone—it may take six months, a year, two years— 
the tether is cut and the man has absolute release. 
Little is to be feared from him after that. It goes 
without saying that it is the best type of prisoner who 
yields to this treatment. 

How about the others? At present the worst, the 
most dangerous to the peace and welfare of society, 
are the men who, at the expiration of a maximum 
sentence, are free. Is that rational? Is it any won- 
der that crime does not seem to abate, in spite of all 
that is done to stem it? If these more dangerous and 
hardened criminals will not rise in the grades, will 
not face about and determine to live honest lives, why 
should they be at large? The timidity that fears to 
keep them imprisoned lest a wrong should be done to 
them, should turn its fears toward the menace to so- 
ciety to have them free before they are ready for 
freedom. So long as it lies within their own power 
to win their way out by honesty and industry, with 
their rights guarded in every respect while in the 
prison, there is little danger that individual freedom 
will be imperilled. It can be further protected by 
giving them a right to appeal to the department of 
justice. So much for men of strong will and deter- 
mination. 
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But look at the number who are not of strong will 
or sane mind, who have joined the ranks of criminals, 
and from whom society must protect herself. In one 
of our best State prisons, where careful statistics are 
kept, out of a population of 675 it was found that 68 
were insane at the time of conviction, or immediately 
after, when they came under the hands of the prison 
physician. Beyond that 122 were degenerates, unfit 
to be at large propagating their kind. A well-known 
prison expert estimates that hardly three-fourths of 
our prison population to-day are normal men. They 
are insane, imbecile, feeble-minded, degenerate. 
Why should not society keep these dangerous con- 
victs indefinitely, physically well cared for and busily 
employed? If, in addition to the crimes which sent 
them to prison, they are to endanger society morally, 
why should they not stay where they are, rather than 
come out to spread vice and misery through untold 
generations ¢ 

The catching of a thief is an important thing. His 
release is quite as important. The judge in sentenc- 
ing him knows little about him. When he is to be 
released, there are many who do now know the man, 
his habits, the probabilities of his future, and whether 
his release is to be for his own good and the good of 
the community. If it is not, why not hold him till his 
cure has been wrought, no matter how long it takes ? 

Isabel C. Barrows, in the Christian Register. 


THE POWER OF JANE ADDAMS. 


Jane Addams, according to William Hard in The 
American Magazine for September, is one of “Chi- 
cago’s Five Maiden Aunts.” That may be a proper 
description. It is certain that Miss Addams is an ex- 
traordinary person. Witness Mr. Hard’s plain tale of 
how Miss Addams met one difficult situation: 

“Shortly after the Kishineff massacre there was a 
large sympathetic mass-meeting in a West Side thea- 
tre. Jane Addams was the last speaker on the list,” 
says Mr. Hard. “The men who preceded her did not 
spare the bloodthirsty Neither did they 
omit a single virtue in their description of the char- 
acter of the Jews. Their efforts roused the audience 
to yells of approval. When Miss Addams rose there 
was a hush. As she went on with her speech the si- 
lence deepened. She spoke of the stupid laws which 
had confined the Jews to a commercial life. She spoke 
of the commercial vices which had irritated the Rus- 
sians. She spoke of the ignorance and the bestiality 
to which the policy of the Russian government had 
condemned the bulk of the population of Russia. As 
long as this policy continued there was no hope either 
for Russian or for Jew, either for persecutor or for 
persecuted. Race hatred and race warfare would ac- 
complish nothing. The trouble was deeper. There 
must be freedom for all. The Russian and the Jew 
must unite to secure the only form of government un- 
der which both could live in peace and in happiness. 
Their common enemy was ignorance and slavery. 

“All these things Miss Addams said in her usual 
manner, her shoulders slightly stooped, her head 
thrown slightly back, her hands folded in front. When 
she had finished her speech on Russian freedom, the 


Russians. 





people on the platform were dubious. She had spoken 
well. But she had expressed no detestation of the 
Russians. And she had conceded no superiority to 
the Jews. She had spoken of them just as she would 
have spoken of any other group of human beings. 
The people on the platform hesitated. But the people 
in the audience recognized the hing of true metal. The 
applause that burst from all quarters of the house was 
worth waiting years to hear. It rose and fell and rose 
again and again. It had in it that quality of reverence 
which can seldom be discerned in the barren clapping 
of hands. But before it was well under way, Miss 
Addams was on the street, making toward Hull House 
and her work.”—Unity (Chicago). 


PIONEERS IN BIBLE STUDY. 


Our friend, William M. Jackson, in a foot-note to 
his essay on the Scriptures, published in the [yrexur- 
GENCER SuPPLEMENT, page 13, has given me credit 
as being the first author of our Society to apply the 
Spirit of Truth to a scientifie exegesis of the Serip- 
tures—in a volume of some fullness he of course 
means. 

I write to that our friend has overlooked 
John Jackson’s * Dissertation on the Christian Min- 


istry,” a book of 120 pages, published in 1855. 


state 


In it 
he quotes from many distinguished churchmen to 
show “ the corruptions of the Bible by translators and 
transcribers ” in ancient and in comparatively mod 
ern times. 

As the contemporaries of John Jackson have most 
ly passed away, I will state from an intimate knowl- 
edge of him that our language is inadequate to ex 
press in fullness a correct idea of his virtues and of 


his ability as a teacher and a minister of great bap- 
tizing power. 


So I will simply state that he was one 
of the most heavenly-minded men that it has been my 
good fortune ever to know personally. 

If he erred at all it was in the almost universal error 
of not fully understanding those two Greek words, 
esoteric and exoteric. See the terrible denunciations 
of the latter—the withoult—in Revelations 22: 15, as 
‘ dogs, sorcerers and prostitutes, and the murderous, 
idolaters, and every one who maketh and believeth a 
lie.” Verily the literal sense kills both sense and rea- 
son in the Bible as the apostle has written. 

“Indices, Historical and Creational,” was pub- 
lished by me in 1871. It is a book of 218 pages, and 
out of a large edition but a few copies remain on 
hand. 

“Eudemon ” is a volume of 527 pages, and was 
published in 1901. It was favorably noticed by the 
Philadelphia evening papers, the Baltimore Meth- 
odist, the Hartford Seminary Record, the Critic, 
the New York Observer and many others. The work 
is largely autobiographical. 
dred copies on hand. 


I have about one hun- 
To any one sending me their 
address I will have a copy mailed free of cost; or if a 
number of copies are desired I will have them sent 
by express. 

Willow Grove, Pa. 


Davin Newport. 
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Eprtors: Lypra H. HALL, RacHEL W. HILLpBorn, 
ELIzABETH LLOYD, ELIZABETH POWELL Bonn, 
R. Barclay SPICER. 
Business MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must 
reach us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 22, 1906. 


HE GAVE HIMSELF. 


Durine this commemoration season the Christian 
world is bowing the knee betore the thought of Jesus 
of Nazareth. The pictured mother and child bring 
most tenderly to the dear little children the story of 
the wondrous babe whom the wise men came from 
afar to worship in his humble manger-cradle. The 
enfolding arms of the mother in these pictures make 
very real to the little ones the birthday of the his- 
toric child; and the cherishing love which reverent 
artists have expressed in them gives them a sanctity 
which, though not analyzed, is felt. Happy is the 
child who is early taught of the great gift to the 
world—of the Christ-soul revealed in the life of 
Jesus; happy to realize, however vaguely, that love 
is abroad in the earth, ever coming more and more 
into his own, ever working more and more toward 
peace. 

True, the great choirs will sing to the child, grown 
man, as to an earthly king, celebrating his might and 
his majesty, singing as to an ear hungering for men’s 
praises. Churches and cathedrals will re-echo with 
the coronation hymn: 

“All hail the power of Jesus’ name; 
Let angels prostrate fall; 
Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown him Lord of all.” 

May it not be that this hymn of praise takes him 
too far away from our human lives, and in a measure 
dismisses him from our intimate thought to an ex- 
alted throne beyond our human experience. This 
man born to a human mother belongs to humanity, 
belongs to daily human life in the home, and in all 
the busy places of the world. His obedience to his 
parents makes him a light to the child; and to the 
mature man or woman as teacher, as citizen, as work- 
man, as home-maker, he is “ the way, the truth and 
the life.” lle gave himself ! Let this be the refrain 
of our Christmas song of remembrance. In the short 
period of his service among men he gave himself 
without stint to the maimed and suffering who looked 
to him for healing, and to such as were seeking the 
light. The multitudes pressed upon him; even the 
hem of his garment was charged with power to the 
believing. Only when he would retire to the moun- 
tain solitudes for prayer did he turn away from the 
appealing people. 
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Finally, when the judgment of 
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the rulers made him “ a pestilent fellow,” and he was 
crucified with malefactors, he yielded up the life that 
he had counted his, ‘only to be spent for such as 
needed it. He gave himself, just as the Heavenly 
Father gives himself: “‘ For him to live is still to 
give.” This gift of himself to the world Imas set in 
motion the currents of thought and feeling that move 
on and on in circles broadening to the infinite. 
He gave himself! Let this be the Christmas anthem 
singing itself in our souls, till all our being is har. 
monized to its holy meanings. 


There is nothing more worthy of commendation in 
President Roosevelt’s message to Congress than the 
following expression concerning lynching: ‘“ Where 
any erime committed by a member of one race against 
a member of another race is avenged in such fashion 
that it seems as if not the individual criminal, but the 
whole race, is attacked, the result is to exasperate to 
the highest degree race feeling. There is but one 
safe rule in dealing with black men as with white 
men; it is the same rule that must be applied in deal- 
ing with rich men and poor men; that is, to treat each: 
man, whatever his color, his creed, or his social posi- 
tion, with even-handed justice on his real worth as a 
man. 


friends who take an active part in affairs of State 
will be interested in the sixty men representing 
eleven different religious denominations, who re- 
cently held a meeting in the Methodist Church at 
Harlem, New York city, to form a league of church 
members for the purpose of watching and influencing 
legislation. The speaker who addressed them assured 
them that representatives of such a body at Albany 
and Washington would receive at least as much con- 
sideration as is accorded to associated saloon keepers. 
A committee of fifteen was appointed to arrange for 
a permanent organization. 


We have had thrilling dispatches cabled to our 
daily papers concerning the suffragists who invaded 
the British House of Commons and asked that women 
be allowed to vote as well as to pay taxes. These 
women have been depicted as serateching, biting and 
kicking at the policemen who arrested them. But 
periodicals and letters have come to us across the 
water containing the true story. 

On Tenth month 23d, the day on which Parlia- 
ment opened, a number of women found their way 
into the outer lobby of the House of Commons, one 
of them being the accomplished Annie Cobden-San- 
derson, daughter of Richard Cobden. The police 
allowed only well-dressed women to enter, excluding 
the working women. Two of the women approached 
one of the Liberal Whips and asked him to put the 
question to the Prime Minister, whether he would 
give them their enfranchisement. The Whip re- 
turned with the answer that there was no hope for 
such a measure either now or in the near future. 
The two women returned to the outer lobby, and on 
hearing the answer three women in turn got up on 
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one of the seats and addressed the astonished crowd. 
All of them, as they spoke, were hustled out with 
rough hands and bundled into the street. They 
started to hold a meeting of protest on the street, and 
it was here that the arrests took place. 

The women were taken to Seotland Yard and 
charged with using abusive language, with intent to 
cause obstruction. They were then released on bail. 
The next day, at the Westminster Police Court, the 
charges against them were heard. Voluntary wit- 
nesses were treated with extraordinary rudeness, and 
the police brought no evidence to prove their charge 
of abusive language. The women refused to recog- 
nize the jurisdiction of the court, because it was com- 
posed solely of men, to carry out men-made laws, and 
therefore called no witnes in their defence. 
Annie Cobden-Sanderson undertook to explain the 
motives that had prompted their action, but was fre- 
quently interrupted by the magistrate. The attitude 
of all the women was entire ‘ly passive. Finally the 
ten were sentenced to find surety for ten pounds or 
go to jail for two months. They chose the latter, be- 
lieving that this course would help their poor sisters, 
‘who are dumb under their sufferings.” 

T. Cobden-Sanderson states in a letter to the Lon- 
don Chronicle that his wife was stripped of all save 
her wedding ring and redressed in the clothing of the 
prison. Her food consists of dry bread, tea or cocoa, 
and potatoes. She is in solitary confinement for 
twenty-three hours out of the twenty-four. For one 
hour, in silence, she is, with the other prisoners, six 
feet apart, walked backwards and forwards in a yard 
in the prison enclosure. In her cell she works at mak- 
ing postmen’s bags, and for reading she has the Bible 
and a book ealled “ A Healthy Home.” Being re- 
fused the use of pen and paper, she asked her hus- 
band—it was her only request—to apply to the Home 
Secretary, on behalf all prisoners and captives, 
that they be allowed the use of pen, paper and ink, to 
write down the thoughts burning within them. 

In view of the facts in this ease, when we read in 
the dispatches of the Associated Press, other ac- 
counts of violent doings by the suffragists, we may 
feel reasonably sure that the stories are distorted and 
exaggerated. 


LOCAL OPTION FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


[A letter from Pennsylvania State Superintendent of Anti- 
Saloon League. | 


It is a pleasure to me to say that the campaign for 
a local option law in Pennsylvania is coming on splen- 
didly. The pre-election work done by the Anti- 
Saloon League in trving to get men elected to the 
General Assembly who would favor local option has 
borne abundant fruit.” In the vast majority of in- 
stances we find that candidates endorsed by the 
League have run ahead of their tickets, and, in some 
instances, minority party candidates have 
elected to the Legislature who had the active support 
of the League. 

We are now facing the 
Assembly January, and 


been 


General 
must count 


meeting of the 
henceforth 
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on the active co-operation of the Christian people of 
the State who are in favor of a local option law. 

l am glad to say that I have had, 


within the last 


few days, the most positive assurances that the State 
Republican organization will not interfere with the 
efforts to secure a local option law, and that the tae- 
ties of two years ago will not be repeated. 


This 
would seem to give a free field to us in this campaign 
this legislation. Most legislators will only 
be too glad to have suggestions from their constitu- 
eney, and I believe it important that before 
thev start for Harrisburg in January our Christian 
people should either see them personally or write 
them a letter asking them to support local option. 
This can be followed up by signing petitions, which 
we are sending out in large numbers and by keeping 
in touch with both the Senators and Representatives 
during the session. 

The entire 
temperance question. 
than ninety 


to secure 


most 


nation seems to be now aroused on the 
With Kentucky, 
counties out of hundred and nine 
teen without saloons; with Tennessee permitting sa- 
loons only in about with North Caro- 
lina only having about two hundred saloons left in 
the entire State; with sixty counties out of 
five Arkansas dry; with only a very few saloons 
left in Mississippi; with splendid progress being made 
in the increase of no-license territory in such States 
as Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, California, Lowa, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Georgia, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and other great States, there 
the very greatest reasons why in Pennsylvania we 
should not delay moving forward on this question. 
Under a local option law, such as is proposed, it will 
not be two until probably one-third of our 
counties and.hundreds of townships and 
would be entirely free from the saloon. 

It is a work in: which every reader of 
able paper may participate. May we 
help and your prayers / S. E. 


having more 
one 


a dozen cities; 


seventy 


Oregon, 


seems to be 


years 


boroughs 


your valu- 
not have your 


Nu IOLSON, 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

Those who attended the Week-End Conference at 
Christiana, on the 8th inst., felt that it was one of 
the very best of the series, both in attendance and in 
the character of the papers and discussion. The 
handsome new meeting house was fairly well filled at 
every After the morning gathering dinner 
was served in the basement, Friends of the Bart 
meeting acting as the hosts. They furnished a most 
toothsome repast. At night supper was served 
the Friends at Christiana, and they were in no way 
inferior to their neighbors out in the eountry in the 
way they took care of their guests. Edward Broomell 
acted as chairman of the morning and evening ses- 
sion, and Alison Baker of the afternoon session. 


session. 


* & 


The papers in the morning were the work of home 
talent, and were of a high order of merit. In faet, 
there was a frankness of statement and a freedom of 
suggestion exhibited on the part of the young Friends 
who wrote them, that can bode nothing but good for 
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the future of the Society. One paper was read by 
Estelle Brinton, of Christiana, and the other by Abi- 
gail Jackson, of Bart. The topic in both cases was 
the same: “ What Our Meetings Most Need.” Jes- 
sie Jackson and Norman Maule answered briefly and 
to the point the question, “ Why Am I a Friend?” 
There was a vigorous discussion of the papers and the 
question which made the morning session one of sus- 
tained interest. 
+ &= & 


In the afternoon Mary H. Whitson, of Philadel- 
phia, read a suggéstive paper on “ Friends’ Oppor- 
tunities,” and Arthur M. Dewees gave admirable 
suggestions for First-day school work, and for the 
equipment necessary to make service in that line ef- 
fective. Both papers were discussed by a number of 
persons, both visitors and members of the home meet- 
ings. In the evening besides a talk by the general 
secretary, there was a paper by Clinton Arnold, a 
Unitarian friend from Lancaster, who had for his 
topic, “ Every-Day and Applied Religion.” On First- 
day Mary Travilla attended the meeting at Bart, and 
Sarah Fliteraft W ebster 
Christiana. 


and Lukens remained at 


13th inst. the general see 


} 
h 
her of Friends at Coatesville, 


conditions 
hriving borough a Friends’ Asso 
'. with Vineent Pownall 


man and H; I ‘] [ W. 


free discussion of the 
eanized as chair 
Shalleross as secretary. The 
Association every First-dav immediately 
follown gy Ul me ting for W rship at 11 o'clock. 
mens ° : : 
a hope ful 


usefulness. 


his youngest ot assoc] itTlons has 
and exceptional opportunities for 


H. W. W. 


WHITEWATER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, held Twelfth 
month 1st, at Pendleton, Ind., vith more 
than interest, was the 
quarters 


was opened 
as this 
the change 


inasmuch 
meeting hi ld since 


usual first 
authorized 
by our last vearly meeting in regard to the answer- 
ing of the queries became effective. That some ap 
prehension might exist in the minds of some, as to 
the wisdom of the change, was but natural. To such 
it was a custom honored by time and endeared by 
associations. But a far greater number felt that the 
times were ripe for a change, and that the vital and 
living testimonies represented by the queries could 
be clothed in more attractive forms than the set and 
stereotyped answers too often used, and, by a sum- 
mary adopted, “ as representing our condition at this 
time.” A deep interest was therefore manifested by 
the large audience gathered, as the reading of the 
queries, as formerly, was followed by one monthly 
meeting having a general report, another a sympo- 
sium of the six queries always read at this time, and 
three others with papers on some subject in the 
queries. This was followed by discussions which 
called out many valuable suggestions. It is vet too 
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soon to forecast what the future will develop as to 
the wisdom of the yearly meeting in making pro- 
vision for this change. But it was evident that, so 
far as the initial attempt to add new life to the 
queries is concerned, that attempt was a success, 

Just two weeks previous Friends here had held a 
week-end conference, an account of which has ap- 
peared in the InreLytigeNcer. The enthusiasm then 
aroused was manifested in many ways during the two 
days’ meetings. Especially noticeable was the inter- 
est manifested in the business meeting, and the par- 
ticipation thereof by some whose voices had seldom, 
if ever, been heard in the meetings. It was remarked 
by one of these that here was an answer to Henry 
Wilbur’s earnest and consecrated efforts toward 
arousing Friends to the possibilities before them. 

An impressive meeting was held at the usual hour 
on First-day morning, which, after a bountiful lunch 
in the basement, was followed by an address by Wil 
son S. Doan, of Indianapolis, on themes covering a 
broad field, but especially as to our responsibilities in 
regard to the liquor problem and to the license sys- 
tem. The reverent manner, and the impressive lan- 
guage of the speaker, carried conviction to many 
minds, 

Pendleton, 


Joun L. THomas. 
Ind. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLORED 
[From The Friend (Phila.).] 


YOUTH. 


The Institute for Colored Youth has entered upon 
the third vear of its life at Cheyney, Pa. At 
opening of the term (Ninth month 19th), 
available 


the 
all the 
students taken 
students in residence) and 
more than fifty applicants had been denied admis 
sion. The teaching staff is accommodated in the 
buildings and accept restricted quarters in order to 
make the opportunities for instruction available to 
the largest possible number of students. 

Thus in three short vears it has been demonstrated 
that there is a pre ssing demand for a special Negro 
Training School, from which teachers of cooking, 
of sewing, of wood and iron working, and of all the 
more practical lines of school work, can go out well 
prepared. 

As fruitful as the past sixty years of the work of 
the Institute have been, at no time in that period 
has there been a more direct and valuable service to 
the cause than at present. 


accommodation tor Was 


(making about forty 


The trained teacher is 
the effective missionary to lead the race to realize 
the progress that is possible for it. 

In view of these facts all friends of the cause are 
urgently solicited to consider our financial situation. 
With a constant study of economy in all depart- 
ments, the present annual income of the Institute 
from all sources, is than necessary expenses. 
The deficiency last year was about four thousand 
dollars. Unless this condition can be changed the 
work cannot goon. The managers have made liberal 
pledges for annual contributions and now appeal for 
a general response in this line. 

Board of Managers—George M. Warner, secre- 
tary; George Vaux, George Vaux, Jr., Francis B. 


less 
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Gummere, James G. Biddle, Walter Smedley, J. 
pores Bartlett, Walter P. Stokes, Davis H. For- 
a George 8. Hutton, George B. Mellor, Alfred 

Eikinton, David G. Yarnall, Stanley R. Yarnall, 
Sole L. Balderston. George S. Hutton, Treasurer, 
No. 648 The Bourse, Philadelphia. 


DREADNAUGHT PHILOSOPILY. 


The cable told us the other day that the British 
battleship Dreadnaught had carried out her gun 
trials in the open sea off Portsmouth, with the most 
satisfactory results. Officers of the highest rank and 
experienced in ordnance matters were present. After 
the tests of the lighter guns, the Dreadnaught fired 
her ten- and twelve-inch guns, first singly, then in 
pairs, and finally all eight of them, composing her 
broadside, simultaneously. Each gun was loaded 
with the full service charge ot two hundred and sixty- 
tive pounds of cordite and an eight hundred and fifty- 
pound projectile. The vessel stood the strain of the 
enormous broadside splendidly. There was not the 
to her structure, and only slight 
damage to the lighter fittings of her superstructure. 
The admiralty officials were 
with the 


slightest disturbance 


said to be most pleased 
trials, and they 
urge the 
monsters, 
tests 


outeome of the and their 
building of some 


W hat 


alone of the 


friends began at once to 
four more of the terrible 
it to them that the brief 
naught that day cost the 
not 


inatters 
Dread- 
British taxpayers probably 
less than seven or eight thousand pounds, to say 
nothing of the 
nance. They must 
fleet, though the 


and rags. ‘| hie ir 


immense cost of her 
hay 


\W he le 


annual mainte- 


their bie and ever bigger 


nation be brought to hunger 
have several more 
Dreadnaughts immediately constructed was probably 
not wholly professional. The United 
States Congress had already voted for a big battle- 
ship to go the English monster “ one bett > and that 
the Japanese rove had planned a still mightier 
W hen our Congress meets again this month, 
the navy promoters will be out in full force 
for the more “* Skeered-o’-nothin’s ” 
could not vet ordered last 


eagerness to 


vy knew that the 


rnment 


sea-dog. 
begging 
which they 


vear. or cangprdl Heet of 
Dreadnaughts, present end prospective 


thre c 


*, and Japan’s 
proposed mightiest of the mighty ships will trouble 
their slumbers, and frighten 
patriotic fear for the safety 
then, if they lobby it 


some rigantie 


them into 
of the 


through, we 


eountrv! And 
shall have 
and then England 
and Japan some more,and Germany some 
Have these 
f Peace. 


ean 


more war vessels, 


some more, 


more, and so on ad infinitum! 


men no 


sense of humor ? Idrocate 


THE AND PEACE. 

The labor organizations are throwing their weight 
more and more into the seale in favor of the peace 
of the world. At the Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor at Minneapolis, on November 
15th, James Dunean, first vice-president of the or- 
ganization, secured the adoption of an important 
resolution asking that the convention go on record 
as favoring lasting peace among the nations, on the 


WORKERS 


spasms of 
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ground that universal and constant peace contributes 
directly and lastingly to the welfare of the working 
classes. The resolution asked that the influence of 
the American Federation of Labor be brought to 
bear on the President and members of Congress to 
secure the co-operation of the powers at the coming 
Hague Conference in establishing the immunity of 
private property at sea in time of a general 
treaty of obligatory arbitration, a periodic congress 
of the nations, and the impartial investigation of all 
differences that may arise before hostilities are re- 
sorted to. This action recalls that of the Central 


war, 


Labor Union of Boston in September, in protesting 


vigorously against the President’s naval parade on 
Labor Day. In the letter of protest sent by Mr. 
Abrahams, Secretary of the Seeretary 


Union, to 
Bonaparte, it was urged that big navies “ are chiefly 
a menace and world,” that 


not a protection to the 
not for a moment to be considered as po 
lice,” that the men who have to fight the battles and 
‘give their bodies as food for powder : are going’ 
presently to demand that common and the 
new spirit of internationalism be substituted for time- 
worn traditions, pre judice s and suspicions fomented 
by a Jingo press.” Justice, Abrahams 
“is more import int than peace, and it 
because 


‘they are 


sense 


+ Se eretarv 
says, is 


cisely and submarines are 


machine 
judici ial instrument 


banish war 


ens 
s that 
as we aes 
the voice of the 
they will see 
a that 


this age oi re 


| the 


‘ason must 
duel.” That is 
workingmen of this country, 
in the of Mr. Abrahams’ 
“any political party which hopes long to 

etain the support of the workinemen must get over 
‘i bie n¢ VV craze {drocate of Peace. 


banishe 
and 


to it. language 


ra 
ROBERT BARCLAY ON 
STATE. 

daily pape r= are 
Chureh and France, many 
Friends will he interested by a reprint of the lines in 
Barclay’s “ Apology ies 


} ] 
antho 


spe iking of the evils o 


CHURCH AND 


W hile the 


separation of 


full of 


State in 


accounts of 


upon this subject. 


f a hireline ministrv the 
continues: 


} 


The only and r 


all these 
oceasion of 


wav, then, reform 
away the 
away all 
and Stipend: And seeing thos 
things were anciently given by the Peopl 
return again into the = lick “ve 
the Peop le eatly venefited by them, for 
that they may supp oe a flies publick Taxations and 
Impositions, that are put upon them, 
themselves of them.” 
Voorestown, N. J. 


soundly to 
Abuses and take 
them, is, to 
forced Maintenance 


move eround ane 


take stinted and 


» that ther 


asure: and thereby 


mav be ¢ 


and mav ease 
Joun B. LEeeps. 


He whose life is hid with Christ in God is led by 
his own experience, and no longer because others 
have told him about the Son of God, to confess that 
in him the divine that men must worship blends in- 
distinguishably with the humanity 
behold without emulating its 
Nathaniel Schmidt, 


that men eannot 
supreme virtues.— 


“ The Prophet of Nazareth.” 
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PRESENT-DAY MEETINGS IN LONDON. 
The Friend 


[From (London). 


During the past six months members of the West- 
bourne Park Preachers’ Institute have been visiting 
various Friends’ meetings in London, and have had 
ample opportunity of noting the growth of Friends’ 
institutions in the metropolis. 
variably been surprise ones. 


The visits have in- 

No notice has been sent 
and when we have found 
have not ventured to 
When we have found the plat- 
form unoceupied, we have occasionally given testi- 
mony to the truths Friends to other 
Christian Churches, and also emphasized those truths 


beforehand of our coming, 
a strong vocal ministry we 
break the silence. 
which unite 
of which Friends in the past have been regarded as 
pioneers. 

The ‘ting’s visited have be en Barnet Grove (1 ), 
Devonshire House (1), Stoke Newington (3), Acton 
(5), Hampstead (5), and Kingston-on-Thames (1). 
We have found that the most hopeful and progressive 
meetings are those in which there is a close contact 
between the Society and Adult Schools. Members of 


the latter, when encouraged to attend and assist at 


Irie 


Friends’ meetings are usually helpful to the meet- 
ings; but where they are kept at arms’ length and dis- 
couraged from the voeal ministry, there are in the 
meeting sig of At 
Acton, Hampstead, and Kingston, there are decided 
signs of improvement. 


ns decay. Stoke Newington, 
Acton is the largest evening 
meeting we have visited, and is nearer to the Salva- 
tion Army method than any. W. King Baker en 
eourages all the prophets to go to the platform, and 
the testimonies and hymn-singing are very varied. 
Several taken place during the 
past year, and two branch Adult Schools have been 
formed at Ealing and Chiswick. At Hampstead the 
work is hampered by the want of a suitable meet- 
ing-house. Dr. E. Claude Taylor and Miss Richard 
son have gathered around them a body of earnest 
voung Friends, 


conversions have 


and when the new meeting-house is 
built, the Hampstead meeting will be one of the most 
healthy and vigorous in the metropolis. J. W.C. 


INSPIRATION. 


no science 


There is nor anv form of knowledge 
which gives to any man authority to deny that the 
infinite energv of the Holy Spirit is freely received 
by our active powers and transformed without any 
intermediate agency of that particular form of force 
which we call matter. Whether telepathy between 
human beings is or is not possible, let those who have 
sufficient knowledge decide; but that the Infinite 
Mind may be present to every human mind in the 
form of an unseen energy may be held as a sane con- 
clusion, an inference from known facts of universal 
experience. 

The thought of inspiration which comes out of this 
conception must be expressed in new forms. Inspira- 
tion is not, we may believe, the product of some 
agency outside of the human mind that furnishes 
specific thought, definite statements, or proofs of su- 


) 





pernatural knowledge and power. All the inspira- 
tion recognized and described by poets, artists, phil- 
osophers, saints, heroes and prophets can be better 
a human being as a person- 
ality provided with many organs and capacities, 
adapted to the reception of spiritual energy and the 
transformation of that energy into forms of activity 
all bearing the stamp of personality and expressly 
suggesting conscious power outside of the human per- 
sonality. Beginning with the lowest forms of con 
scious life, this energy is put to such use as the needs 
of the individual require or his character determine. 


understood if we regard 


Laying aside, for the moment, all questions concern- 
ing the free will, responsibility, and the evil uses to 
which the Divine Energy is certainly put, without at- 
tempting to explain or account for the plans of Al- 
mighty Wisdom, it quickens thought and feeling to 
believe that, behind every personality, there is a 
boundless store of energy from which one can draw 
unlimited supplies, to suit any emergency and to 
equip him for any achievement. 


George Batchelor, 
in Christian Register. 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD'S PEACE. 


[From an address by Secretary Root at the annual banquet 


of the Kansas City Commercial Club, in commemoration of the 
signing of the John Jay commercial treaty. He was followed 
by the diplomatic representatives of five Latin-American re- 
publics, who made speeches along the same line.] 


We already realize that the same rules of right 
conduct which obtain in our individual intercourse 
with each other apply also to our internal political 
action and the exercises of the powers of self-gov- 
ernment. ‘To be unwilling to give kindly considera- 
tion to the rights and interests and feelings of others, 
to be without svmpathy or helpfulness for the right 
of mankind—all these things make an 
man despised or hated in the community. 


individual 
We 
should take the same pains to help our country 
avoid them that we would take to avoid them our- 
selves. The greater part of the controversies and 
wars between nations arises from the tendency of 
the people of each nation to assume that upon every 
question all the right is upon their own side and to 
insist upon having their own way without the deliber- 
ate and kindly consideration of the rights and inter- 
ests of the other side of the question which a just 
man would give to his neighbor. America has given 
to the world an example of a democracy made up of 
individuals capable of that self-control and _self-re- 
straint. The same spirit re-enforced by the senti- 
ment for humanity and the desire to help the progress 
of civilization, the rule of peace and justice through- 
out the world, may exert a powerful influence not 
only upon our own affairs with other nations, but 
upon the international intercourse of mankind. 
Mediation and arbitration are useful methods of 
solving international controversies without recourse 
to war, but the true preventive of war is the willing- 
ness of the people of the world to be just toward one 
another, the strong desire of the people of the earth 
to he kind toward one another, the application of the 
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same rules by all men to their collective treatment 
of other nations which good citizens apply to their 


individual treatment of each other. The true and 


final antidote for war is the love of justice and peace 
among the people who make war or preserve peace. 


HARKING BACK. 

“‘ Homecrofters ” is the taking name, borrowed, we 
believe, from Wordsworth, which represents a hope- 
ful movement towards small farms and intensive till- 
ing of the same, made possible by the irrigation tri- 
umphs in the arid realm. This movement finds its 
chief champion in Mr. Maxwell, whose Talisman, 
spoken of in a recent number of Unity, is published 
at Watertown, Mass. At this time we want to spe- 
cially call attention to a most interesting little book 
published in the interest of this movement, entitled 
“The First Book of the Homecrofters.” It is a 
handsomely-printed pamphlet of 120 pages, enriched 
with citations from Emerson, Ruskin, George Eliot, 
and their kind. It may be that the word “ Home- 
crofter ” will become a potent one in our American 
sociology and a beautiful word in our dictionaries. 
“ Back to the country! [Back to the soil!” is a ery 
that is to become a popular one. The heated strain 
of the city, the horrible distance between the less for- 
tunate and the more fortunate, will surely eventually 
fill again with charm to the right-minded men and 
women the Wordsworthian dream of comfort. 

“A little croft we owned—a plot of corn, 


A garden stored with peas, and mint, and thyme, 
And flowers for posies.” 


—U nity. 


THE SPREAD OF CHILD LABOR. 


“One million seven hundred thousand children, 
practically uneducated, are toiling over here, and 
growing up, darkened, massed and dangerous, into 
the American future.” 

Such is the summary of one phase of present in- 
dustrial and social conditions in this country set down 
in his latest book by that friendly, yet perspicacious 
and fearless, student and forecaster, H. G. Wells. 
It is, we fear, a fact as terrifying as the indictment is 
terrible. If the evil were segregated, demand might 
be made upon local pride and communal sentiment 
with reasonable expectation of responsive remedy; 
but, sad to say, this is not the case. In Massachusetts 
—‘there she is; behold her! ”’—are “ little naked 
boys packing cloth into bleaching vats in a bath of 
chemicals that bleaches their little bodies like the 
bodies of lepers”; in the South, there are “ six times 
as many children at work as there were twenty years 
ago, and each vear more little ones are brought in 
from the fields and hills to live in the degrading at- 
mosphere of the mill towns ”; in Pennsylvania, “ chil- 
dren of ten and eleven stoop over the chute, and pick 


out slate and other impurities from the coal, as it | 


passes them, for ten or eleven hours a day ”’; in Illi- 
nois, thev stand “ ankle-deep in blood, cleaning intes- 
tines and trimming meat”: altogether, the children 
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between the ages of five and fourteen forced to toil 
in factories, mines and slaughter houses comprise 
nearly one-sixth of our entire population.—George 
Harvey, in The North American Review. 


PEACE BY EDUCATION. 

Peace in Europe is maintained by probably less 
than a score of men, and may at any time be dis 
turbed if any two or three of these men are foolis! 
enough or wicked enough to prefer war. Over these 
men the Peace Congress soon to meet will have but 
slight influenee. But behind this score of men who 
are so powerful and so independent are the nations 
over which they rule. Their wants and wishes will 
at iast force the decisions of their rulers, however 
autocratic they may be. It is through the millions of 
the common people that the Peace Congress must do 
its work. Politicians, editors, and preachers have 
some influence, but not so much as they think they 
have. The public opinion of a nation is the result of 
the quiet thinking of the undistinguished multitud: 
whose emotions run in the same channels and who 
act and vote in the same way. In the long run they 
detrmine the policy and even the fate of tyrants; and, 
if the Peace Congress can reach them, its work will 
be done.—Christian Register. 


BETTER THAN FORGETTING OUR GRIEFS. 

It is better to suffer than to be incapable of suffer- 
ing. Keen grief is more of a blessing than stony in- 
difference. A father whose heart was wrung by the 
death of his little daughter wrote to a friend: * The 
passing of the days does not make it a bit easier for 
me to thime of the little one as absent from the home 
of which she was the light and delight. I am glad 
that we have not the cheap and degrading comfort of 
callousness, of the hardening of the heart to its loss. 
It is a joy to feel the pang of it each day, and to be 
made the more sure that she is now, and that our eyes 
are only holden.” That God-sent grief lifts earth 
nearer to heaven, and enriches the hearts that it 
blesses. Let us see to it that our lives are made only 
greater blessings to those about us because of the 
griefs with which we are entrusted.—Sunday School 
Times. 

We are, as a nation, in the truly extraordinary con- 
dition of not knowing our own merits. We have 
played a great and splendid part in the history of 
universal thought and sentiment, we have been 
among the foremost in that eternal and bloodless bat- 
tle in which the blows do not slay, but create. In 
painting and musie we are are inferior to many other 
nations; but in literature, science, philosophy and 
political eloquence, if history be taken as a whole, we 
ean hold our own with any. But all this vast heritage 
of intellectual glory is kept from our schoolboys like 
a heresy; and they are left to live and die in the dull 
and infantile type of patriotism which they learned 
from a box of tin soldiers —G. K. Chesterton, in 


“ Book of Defences.” 
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POETRY AND LIFE. 

Poetry is the inmost expression of the soul, the 
very lite of the soul. Therefore, it is the very life 
of society, the very spirit of the age. Take away 
poetry and you take away the fervor of the orator, 
the heroism of the warrior, the order of the phil- 
osopher, the enthusiasin of the artist, and the burn- 
ing zeal of the philanthropist. Take away poetry, 
and vou take away whatever is great and ennobling 


in human nature.—Hmerson. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


Following are the sugge' stions ot The Litt e Chron 1- 
cle for Christmas reading, quoted by Unity (Chi- 
cago ). 


Wi hope no one will go = shopping _ 
them in the erowded time that 


atter 
remains before the 


25th: The First Christmas, Lew Wallace; The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol, Kate Douglas Wiggin; 


Christmas Carol, Dickens; Christmas at Bracebridge 
Hall, Irving; The First Christmas Tree, in Henry 
van Dyke’s * The Blue Flower’; The Story of the 
Other Wise Man, Henry van Dyke; Duke’s Christ- 
Ruth MeEnery Stuart; The Coming of the 
Eugene Field, in * A Little Book of Profit- 
able Tales *; Christmas in the Tenements and Nis- 
bev’s Christmas, Jacob A. Riis: 
The Three Kings, Longfellow; 


mas 
iil 


Princ . 


Christmas Bells and 


* Louise ” ( Christ- 


mas in Germany), Jane Andrews in “ Seven Little 
Sisters ’; ** Hans Brinker” (Christmas in Holland), 
Mary Mapes Dodge; The Fir Tree, Hans Christian 
Andersen; Ring Out, Ring In, Tennyson; End of 


the Plav, Thackeray: 


Sant 


} 
the 


Holly 


Mouse, 


Bough, 
Emilie 


catie ] 


journal 
ached its fifth 


Twelfth month issue 


Religious Ed n, the quarterly 
aa i 
Religious Edueation Association 


L 


service To 


of the 
5 has re 


issue 


} 


_ . } 
(ot its first volume 


ons 
las What Will be of great 


all who take their 
First-day school work seriously, a bibliography of the 
best recent books on the newer lines of religious edu- 
eation. Dr. Henry Martyn Hart, of Denver, has an 


article on “ Edueating the Conscience ot the Na- 


tion.” Erne st James Stace v, ot Adelaide, os 
gives an account of “* Religious Edueation in Aus- 


tralia.” Sunday 
School is discussed in a symposium by workers as 
widely separated as Providence, R. I., the University 
of Chicago, Wanetka, Ill., Greenville, N. H. “ The 
Child’s Spiritual Life” is treated Elizabeth 
Harrison, the Chicago Kindergarten College. 
News is given of the movement in all parts of the 
country. 


The use of opening exercises of the 


] V 


+ 
Oy 


Full information as to the coming annual 
convention in Rochester, N. Y.. in Second month. 
‘8 given, with the program 


far as it ean be an- 
nounced at this time. 


as 


Our friend, Dr. J. Russell Smith, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has an article in The Business 
World (New York, Tribune Building, $1.50 per 
vear ) for Eleventh month, on” The Steel Trust and 
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Its Rivals.” Among the illustrations is a portrait of 
Joseph Wharton, who “ knows more about iron than 
any man in America, maker of the first American 
armor plate, and founder of a famous school for busi- 
ness education.”” This is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles on “ The Great Trusts,” to written for 
The Business World by Dr. Smith. In these times, 
when the trust question is uppermost in everybody’s 
mind, when every one feels that it is brought home 
to him in his coal bill and his ice bill, when the muck 
raker is raging, and the politician is scheming, what 
is most of all needed for sane judgments is knowledge 
of the facts. 
furnish. 


be 


Such knowledge this series promises to 
The great sugar, oil, coal, leather, woolen 
and other trusts will be taken up, in the light of pains- 
taking investigation of the facts from first-hand 
sources. 

J. “The Organ- 
ization of Ocean Commerce,”’.is now being translated 
into French by a member of the Freneh colonial 
ottice. 


Russell Smith’s recent volume on 


The Friends’ Historical Society ot Philadelphia 
| Orthodox |, which was founded in 1904, has issued 
(through the Leeds & Biddle Co., 1010 Cherry 
street, Philadelphia ) Volume l, No. of their 
Bu It is not proposed at present that other 
numbers shall follow at regular intervals, but that 
as the finances of the Society permit new issues shall 
appear. There is no lack of material. The existence 
of the Society has brought to light a number of in 
teresting manuscripts, and has set people to work 
delving for more. The pages of the Bulletin are not 
to be filled with matter that has been printed in satis- 
factory form, but it is desired to make it a deposi- 
torv of new material. 
late in the 
importance of historical facts to coming generations; 
to induce 


. 1 
i, 
Netin. 


It is desired, too, to “ stimu- 
minds of the readers a knowledge of the 


clerks of meetings to write their minutes 
in such way as will convey an intelligible idea of the 
subject under consideration; to prevent the destrue- 
tion of old letters because they seem to the destrover 
worthless.” 

There will be co-operation with the Friends’ His- 
torical Society, whose headquarters are in London. 

Isaae Sharpless is the president; Albert L. sell, 
Atlantic City, N. J., seeretary. 

The present issue contains a “ Likeness and Fac- 
simile Autograph of Dr. John Fothergill,” ‘‘ An In- 
ternational Chess Party,” by Amelia M. Gummere; 
* Progress of the Temperance Cause among Friends 
of Philadelphia,” by Joshua L. Baily; Notes, Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, and list of officers and members 
of the Society. 


In an article on “ War and Social Economy,” in 
the October number of The International Journal of 
Ethics, Tra W. Howerth, of the University of Chi- 
cago, declares that “a large navy, instead of being a 
war preventive, is a war provocative; instead of being 
insurance against war, it is the next thing to assur- 


ance of war. Arms beget arrogance, and arrogance 
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embroilment. This is recognized as true of the indi- 
vidual; it is true also of the nation. Our best insur- 
ance against war is justice, fair dealing, modesty, 
moderation, courteous consideration of the rights and 
claims of other nations, and charity for their weak- 
That is gospel truth of the highest order, 
and the article contains much more of the same kind. 
—Advocate Peace. 


nesses. 


For all who take their interest in philanthropy 
seriously the following books are suggested as a prac- 
tical library for the man or woman who superintends, 
or directs, or supports the varied agencies for human 
betterment, which find expression in a magazine like 
Charities and the Commons ($2.00 per year, $3.00 
for two subscriptions to different addresses) : 


$2.00 
1.50 


The Principles of Relief, by Edw. T. Devine 

Americans in Process, by Robert A. Woods. . 

The Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delin- 
quent Children, by Homer Folks........ 

Friendly Visiting Among the Poor, by Mary 
E. Richmond ‘ehhh. 

Constructive and Preventive P hilanthropy, by 
Joseph Lee .... as 00 

American Charities, by Amos G. Warner. Td 

Boys’ Self-Governing Clubs, by W inifred 
Buck .00 

Modern Methods of C harity, by C harles R. 
Henderson 3.50 

Some Ethical Gains Through Legislation, by 
Florence Kelley .. 

The New York Charities Directory 

Supervision and Education in Charities, by 
Jeffrey R. Brackett 

Democracy and Social Ethies, by Jane Addams 

The City Wilderness, by Robert A. Woods. . 

The Practice of Charity, by Edward T. Devine 

Directory of Sanatoria for Armee by 
Lilian Brandt notre 

The Development of Thrift, by M. W. 
(Mrs. John M. Glenn)..... 

The Tenement House Problem, 2 
deForest & Veiller 

The Negro in the Cities of the North 


1.00 


1.00 


src wn 


Total 8.20 

The entire list will be sent, postpaid, for $25.00. 
Send check or money order to Charities and the 
Commons, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New 


York. 


The study on “ Association Under the Influence 
of Different Ideas,” bv our friend, Dr. Bird F. Bald- 
win, of the West Chester State Normal School, and 
the Teacher Training Department of Swarthmore 
College, which came out in the //arrard Psychologi- 
cal Studies, has been issued in a reprint published by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. 


There is no truth for him that is not true to him- 


elf.—St. A uqustine. 
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FULFILMENT. 
Before the quick’ning of the grass, 
When violets blow, 
And to and fro 
O’er folded buds the bleak winds pass, 
A thrush upon the elm tree near 
Sings with reassuring sweetness, 
“Soon will end this incompleteness, 
When June is here! When 


June is here! ” 


Then over sodden garden beds 
Drip summer leaves, 
While 


The roses droop their pale-pink heads, 


‘neath the eaves 


And hushed are drowsy insect-hums, 
Wood-pigeons coo, despite the rain, 
‘The sun will brightly shine again 

When August comes! When August comes! ” 


Across the fields so lately gold 
Creep mists that chill. 
and still 


Calm twilight comes ere day is old, 


And gray 


Briefly the western crimson burns; 
Then sounds the robin’s plaintive chant, 
“What fair Mother 
When spring returns! When spring returns! ’ 


things Earth will grant 


Gwendolin Johnes, in Chambers’s Journal. 


BIRTHS. 
ENGLE.—On Eleventh month 4th, 1906, near Moorestown, 
N. J., to Aaron and Ida Lippincott Engle, a daughter, who is 
named Florence Agnes Engle. 
HIBBS.—On Twelfth month 
Norman K. and Carrie P. 
Margaret Lowe Hibbs. 
ROBERTS.—On Ninth month 18th, 


Pa., to Howard W. and Elizabeth C. 
named Williagyn H. Roberts. 


llth, 1906, at 
Hibbs, a daughter, 


Ambler, Pa., to 


who is named 


1906, in Philadelphia, 
Roberts, a son, who is 


DEATHS. 

PORTER.—Twelfth month 7th, 1906, at her home in Sandy 
Spring neighborhood, Montgomery County, Maryland, Annie 
T. Porter, aged 73 years, widow of the late Edward Porter, 
and daughter of the late William L. and Mary Ann (Roberts) 
Kinnard, of Chester County. Although not a member of our 
Society, she often expressed her unity with Friends’ principles, 
and not long before her death she said, “ As I grow older I 
become more and more a Friend.” For thirty years she 
was a devoted and successful teacher, hundreds of children 
came under her gentle and as one of her first pupils we 
can testify to the belief that no boy, nor girl, ever passed out of 
her school room, to assume life’s maturer duties, without being 
the better for her occasional precept and constant example of 
truth, industry, innate refinement and a love of the good and 
beautiful. M. B. T. 

STONE. 
at her 
Twelfth 
was for 


some 


eare, 


Sarah H. Stone, widow of the late James H 
home, at Ashton (Sandy Spring neighborhood), Md., 
month Ist, 1906, in the 85th year of her age. She 
many years an elder of Sandy Spring Monthly Meet 
ing of Friends, and always a useful and faithful member of the 
Society. 

TAGG.—At her late home, 118 Quincy Street. 
N. Y., Twelfth month 12th, 1906, Mary Tagg. F 
Friends meeting house, Fair Hill, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, 
Twelfth month 15th. 


Stone, 


Brooklyn, 
ne! il at the 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEM 

Our Friend, Dr. Francis Thomas, 

recently suffered the loss of all his 

residence and his barn. Much of thirty-five 

cows and thirteen horses, also were burned in the stables. The 

loss was $15,000, about $11,000 of which was covered by insur 
ance. 


ENTS. 
Spring, Md., 
including his 


near Sandy 
buildings, 


his stock. some 
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Friends of Moorestown, N. J., are arranging for a week-end 
<onference, to be held the 13th and 14th of First month. No- 
tice of program and how to get there will be given later. 


The Association of Friends’ Schools (including all teachers, 
and committees of Friends’ schools, and the Yearly Meeting 
and General Conference Committees on Education) will hold 
a conference in Race Street meeting house, Seventh-day, First 
month 19th, at 10 a.m. The subject will be “ The Training of 
Friends as Teachers.” Discussion on different phases of the 
subject will be introduced by President Swain, R. Barclay 
Spicer, Edward B. Rawson, Dr. Joseph S. Walton and Dr. Bird 
T. Baldwin. 


Last Sixth-day, the 14th, Chalkley Matlack, formerly of 
Friends’ Central School, gave one of his nature study lectures 
at Moorestown Friends’ School, his subject being “In a Hor- 
net’s Nest.” The school will have during the next few months 
the following lectures: First month 18th, 2 p.m., “ The Boy- 
hood of Robert Louis Stevenson and His ‘Garden of Verses,’ ” 
by Mary J. Elliott; First month 3lst, 7.45 p.m., “ The Toad 
and His Cousin,” by Dr. 8. C. Schmucker; Second month 15th, 
2 p.m., the Rhine,” by Cora Haviland Carver. 
Principal John G. Embree extends a cordial invitation to all 
friends of the school to drop in at these times. 


Stories of 


Abby D. Munro writes that the Laing School, at Mt. Pleas- 
ant, 8S. C., is badly in need of money. All that they had on 
hand has been expended for repairing the damages caused by 
the storms of the summer. Then, owing to the wet 
summer, the potato and pea crops are very poor. She says 
taat the school is as large as ever and the attendance remark- 
ably good, one room averaging forty-five out of forty-six, and 
twenty or more of them walk from five to eight miles a day. 
We are sure that the mere mention of the necessities of the 
school at this time will call forth a generous response. 


severe 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to visit the 
smaller branches has arranged for visits to meetings as fol- 
lows: Twelfth month 23d, 1906, Frankford, at 10.30 a.m.; 
First 6th, 1907, West Philadelphia, at 11 a.m.; First 
month 13th, Reading, at 11 First month 27th, German 
town, at 10.30 


month 


a.m. ; 


a.m 
.™m. 


Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, Jr., 
few days in the vicinity of 
Friend (Phila 


of England, was spending a 
Philadelphia last week. The 


Last 


First-dav. the 
tended by Arthur M 
number of it 
was full of life. 
sage that 
ject of the 
many he 
taking active part 


Sth, the meeting at York. Pa., was 
Philadelphia, Pa. <A 


ssembl 


at- 
large 
ed, and the meeting 
thought in our Friend’s mes- 
the better part. The sub- 
‘Steadfastness,” and 
those present 
B. K. C. 


Dewees, of 
terested people were 

The 
each 
First-day 


Ipful thoughts 


prominent 
Was, should choose 


school lesson was, 


were given, most of 


Several of the former teachers in the First-day school of the 


Friends’ Neighborhood Guild have expressed their surprise and 


grief at the made in recent Guild conference, 
that the school was disorderly during the time they were con 
nected with it, for they feel that this charge is without foun 
dation. Tl also call our attention to the difference in con- 
now. At the present time the 
teachers, who are members of another religious 
attendance about thirty pupils. For- 
) were sixteen teachers, nearly all of whom were 
Friends, with an enrollment of over one hundred pupils. As 
the former workers have made no criticism of the present ar- 
rangement, they are naturally that a member of the 
Philanthropi nmittee should have felt called upon to speak 
disparagingly of the school as it was conducted when they 
th it, with not even a word of appreciation 
the superintendent and teachers 
themselves to its interests. 


statement 


the 


and 
of two 
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cl irge 
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PEACE DAY. 


attention of Friends that First-day, 

is “ Peace Day.” It is hoped that wher- 

1e exercises of First-day schools will be di- 
‘ating the principles of peace, as against those 
of war and other forms of violence. Special meetings in the 
afternoon or evening dealing with phases of peace and arbi- 
tration would be appropriate to the day. The undersigned, as 
clerk of Peace Section of the Yearly Meeting’s Philan- 


It is 
Twelftl] 
ever 


possible 


to incul 


the 
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thropic Committee, will be glad to assist in obtaining speak- 
ers, arranging programs, or in any other possible way. 
Jesse H. HOLMEs. 


SCHOFIELD SCHOOL NOTES. 
[From the Schofield School Bulletin for November, 1906.] 


Our many friends will be glad to know that our new busi- 
ness manager, Thomas H. Johnson, of Mt. Vernon, IIL, has 
taken hold with such ability and interest that the general 
manager feels he is carrying the “ heavy ” end of her log and 
sharing the responsibility which must fall on both. A Friend, 
during a short trip to Alabama, saw while in a hotel, his ad- 
vertisement in a local paper—* Wanting to make a living in 
the South this winter, one who neither drinks, smokes nor chews, 
ete.” She sent it here, and telegrams and letters brought him. 
Was it Providence or intention? We had been many weeks 
hunting a suitable person. 

In last month’s Bulletin we spoke of having received a num- 
ber of slates. We learn that they came from our New York 
Friends, together with the new samples of cloth that we find 
so useful. We are truly grateful to these friends for the 
slates and the samples as well as the other things that they 
sent. 

Martha Schofield bought, as usual, her winter supply of cof- 
fee for private use from Robert Henszy, suecessor to Wm. 8. 
Ingram, of Philadelphia. When it came he had sent five 
pounds gratis for the school. We appreciate this kindly favor 
greatly. It is just such things that help so much. It means 
little to the person sending, but it is worth much to us. To 
be sure we do not give our students coffee to drink, but we do 
have to supply it for the teachers and cook. A grocer here 
gave us a pound of tea recently. We are grateful for both. 

Che receipts for the month past were: A Friend, Philadel- 
phia, $100; a Friend, Philadelphia (for Bulletin), $5; 
S. Olmstead, Connecticut, $5; Charles P. Bouditch, Massachu- 
$25; Caroline M. Reeves, Indiana, $20; M. A. John, Illi- 
$2; C. C. Clarke, New York, $50; Hillyer Ryder, New 
York, $10; Phebe Anna Thorne, New York, $50; Emily How- 
land, New York, $125; Martha K. Sweney, Pennsylvania, $5; 
M. and N., Connecticut, $200; Rebecca A. Weed, New York, 
$10; Mrs. Ellis F. Motte, Massachusetts, $2; Mrs. DeWitte 
Ottman, Ohio, $10; Mrs. Martha Anderson, Colorado, $2. 

Barrels were received as follows: Buck Hill Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania, 5; Misses Johnson and Aleott, New York, 1; Mrs. Nan- 
nie Tirretl] Cagood, New York, 1 box; Mary Haviland, New York, 
1; Mrs. F. S. Dunn, New York, 1; Mrs. Plumer, Pennsylvania, 
1; Ellen D. Smith, Pennsylvania, 1; Missionary Society, Pres 
byterian Church, through Mrs. W. F. Hackett, Pennsylvania, 
1; Sallie A. Williams, Emily Miller, Emma 8. Darlington, 1; 
Mrs. William L. Puffer, Massachusetts, 1; Mrs. J. D. Hull, 
New York. 1 box; Christian Workers’ Society, Trinity Reformed 
Church, through Mrs. A. L. Force, New Jersey, 2; Mrs. L. C. 
Altemus, Pennsylvania, 1 box; Anna E. Justice, New York, 1; 
Anna Willets, New York, 1; Louisa T. Moore, Indiana, 1. 

If any of our friends sent letters or barrels that were on 
the road Thanksgiving morning, Eleventh month 29th, and get 
T 


Jessie 


setts, 


nos, 


10 word from us, we fear they were burned in the wreck on 
he Southern Railroad that killed the president of that rail- 
road. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


first of the George School lectures was given Twelfth 
l4th, by Charles D. Kellogg, “ The Bird Man.” The 
afternoon lecture, at 3 p.m., was largely attended by children 
from the public schools in the neighborhood. In the evening 
the scheduled lecture, “Studies in Camp with Nature and 
Birds,” was very interesting, indeed. Charles D. Kellogg began 
life in the heart of the Sierra Nevada Mountains of California, 
and has lived nine months of each year in the woods with 
God’s creatures. He was born with a peculiar gift of bird 
voice, which enables him to sing just as the birds do. He 
says that all creatures have their purpose on the earth, and 
that not one of them will hurt us if we are absolutely free 
from fear and trust God implicitly. 

George School Lectures: Twelfth month 14th, 1906, 
‘Studies in Camp with Nature and Birds,” Charles D. Kellogg; 
First month 5th, 1907, “ Heroes of the Workshop,” Dr. Na- 
thaniel Schmidt, of Cornell University; First month 19th, 1907, 
Recital, Van Gelder String Quartet, of Philadelphia; Second 
month 2d, 1907. “ American Diplomacy,” Franklin Spencer Ed- 
monds, of Philadelphia; Second month 16th, 1907, Recital, 
Gertrude C. Smith, assisted by Gordon Harwood Graves, of 
George School; Third month 9th, 1907, “ Panama in Picture 
and Prose,” Dr. Edward Burton McDowell. H. B. K. 


The 
month 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
CuestTer, Pa.—The Chester Friends’ Association held its 
regular meeting on Sixth-day evening, Twelfth month 14th, in 
the meeting house. Meeting was opened with Scripture read- 
ing by Irwin D. Wood. ‘This was followed by a paper on 
“Abraham” by Joseph H. Paschall, and a recitation by 
Blanche Fairlamb, entitled ““ Memory’s Pictures.” An excellent 
paper on “Current Events,” by Sarah B. Flitcraft, gave some 
notes of interest of the General Conference held at Norristown. 
The other topics all were relating to Friends and their doings. 
We find this part of our program is very interesting. In a 
short paper the “Origin of the Discipline” was very satisfac- 
torily explained by Rachel P. Leys. After a short period of 
silence meeting adjourned. 
ANNA M. Woops, Cor. Sec. 


GIRARD AVENUE, PHILA.—At the usual time the regular 
meeting of the Girard Avenue Friends’ Association was called 
to order. Frederick P. Supplee gave a short account of the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the General Conference 
of Friends’ Associations, held at Norristown. Joseph L. White- 
head gave a very good account of the “ Mound Builders,” fol- 
lowed by a paper on “ Economie Development of Indians,” by 
William Pedrick. 

It has been decided to lay down the Girard Avenue Friends’ 
Association, owing to the apparent lack of interest of Friends 
in the Association. Epna G. ConRap, Sec. pro tem. 


Newtown, Pa.—The Association met in the First-day school 
room of the meeting house on the evening of the 12th inst. 
The president opened the meeting by reading the 56th chap- 
ter of Isaiah. Willis Worstall gave a report of the morning 
session of the Friends’ Association at Norristown. Thaddeus 
S. Kenderdine gave a synopsis of some of the papers of the 
afternoon with the comments thereon, and Franklin 
Packer continued the report of the afternoon session. 

“Do Our First-day School Methods Promote Spiritual 
Growth?” was answered in the affirmative by William Smith 
in a few extempore remarks. 

Abbie B. Rice read an interestingly prepared paper on the 
“ Life and Religion of Whittier.” And Maud E. Rice gave a 
recitation, “ The Captain’s Well.” Ellie Janney represented 
the Discipline Committee. 

A report of the Committee for the Promotion of Friends’ 
Principles was read by the secretary, and an appeal from Wil- 
lis Worstall for such assistance to said committee as Friends 
might feel able to give. 

Subject for discussion at the next meeting, “ Should what is 
known as ‘The Higher Criticism’ be taught in our First-day 
schools?” 

After the response to roll call, in which were several senti 
ments from Whittier, and the usual period of silence, the 
meeting adjourned to the second Fourth-day evening in First 
month. a. J. B. 


sessit mi, 


PLYMOUTH MeretTING.—Those who attended the third regular 
meeting of Plymouth Friends’ Association, on First-day after- 
noon, Twelfth month 9th, were well repaid, for the address on 
“How the Bible Came Down to Us,” given by Eleanor Wood, 
of Philadelphia, was most excellent and instructive. The meet- 
ing was called to order by the new president, B. Wallace 
Mammel, and was opened by Susan J. Sheppard, who read the 
thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians. .. . 

Although the Bible is interesting from the historical stand 
point, she said it should be studied for the spiritual lessons it 
contains rather than as a history only, as its teachings are so 
in line with Friends’ thoughts and principles. Her talk was an 
excellent introductory to any one wishing to make a study of 
the Bible, for it showed how to go about it. 

Prof. Benjamin Smith regretted that he had such a limited 
knowledge of the Bible, and felt that the talk was of particu- 
lar interest to him. So much more was to be gained in an 
address of this kind than one could find for himself after 
long study and research. 

William P. Livezey said that he had always held a suspicion 
that the Bible, as we have it, must have been tampered with, 
and that some of the facts must be distorted. Miss Wood 
answered this by saying that as scholars have found so many 
records in different places which agreed that they were cer- 
tain there was little that did not come down to us in its origi- 
nal form. 

A number of other questions were answered and discussed 
by Miss Wood. Several expressed their sincere appreciation of 
her address and hoped to have another address on the sub- 
ject. 

The will be held in the 


next meeting of the Association 
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meeting house on First-day afternoon, First month 13th, 1907. 
The program will be as follows: Sara Haines will open the 
meeting with a Bible reading. A continued paper, on “The 
Relation of an Increased Interest Between Work in Our So- 
ciety and a Deepening of Spiritual Life,’ will be read by An- 
nie E. Davis. The topic, “ How Can We Improve Our Asso- 
ciation? ” will be opened by William Fell, Carrie B. Davis and 
William P. Livezey, followed by general discussion. All 
Friends and others interested in the work of the association 
are invited to attend.—Ambler Gazette. 


WoopLawn, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Twelfth month 2d at the home of Courtland Lukens. It was 
our privilege to have with us on this occasion several members 
of the Park Avenue Bible Class, who contributed largely to 
the enjoyment of the evening. 

Lewetta Cox read a paper telling the life story of David, 
king of Israel. One of our visitors read a paper, “ Friends in 
Verse and Fiction,” which was followed by the reading of sev- 
eral poems written by and about Friends. 

Grace L. Bond, of Baltimore, gave a most interesting account 
of the conference of Friends’ Associations at Norristown, which 
meeting she attended on the 24th of Eleventh month. 

After roll-call, to which all responded with sentiments, the 
meeting was treated to a little diversion in the way of a char- 
acter hunt for noted Friends of the past and present. 

The meeting was adjourned to meet on the 30th of Twelfth 
month, 1906. E. W. G. 


Sotepury, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association opened with 
an impressive silence on the 9th of Twelfth month in the meet 
ing house at the rise of the religious meeting. Emma A. Fell 
presided and read the third chapter of Mark. 

\fter the reading of the minutes by Walter W. Ely, East 
burn Reeder, for the Executive Committee, reported that the 
association hoped to secure Eleanor Wood for a later date 

Emma A. Fell read the introduction to the Discipline. Reu 
ben M. Price discussed current events, and spoke of the good 
that could be done alone social and educational lines by the 
association. 

Margaret A. Lownes, in the absence of Elizabeth Betts, read 
a valuable paper from the Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER on “ The 
Religion of John G. Whittier.” A committee was appointed to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year. After other business 
items the topics were assigned for the meeting of First month 
13th, 1907, as follows: History, Achsah L. Hurley; Discipline, 
Helen J. LoWhes; Literature, Edith Michener; Current Events, 
Huldah P. Mattison. ees 


THOMAS H. TRUEBLOOD. 


[The following verses are taken from a poem written by his 
daughter for the eightieth birthday of Thomas H. Trueblood, 
of Salem, Ind.] 


No costlier crown of rarer worth 
E’er decked a monarch’s brow 

Than the crown of eighty well-spent years 
That thou art wearing now. 


I see thee at thy Master’s call, 
His words of truth proclaim, 
Using thy gift, like ancient Paul, 

To glorify his name. 


Eternity alone can tell 
The fruits of thy endeavor; 
They who turn many to do well 
Shall shine as stars forever. 


I see thee, too, when many a friend 
Forsook thee most inglorious, 

Beneath the storm I bend, 
Then rise again victorious. 


see thee 


Of all the victories thou hast gained 
This clatms the highest merit. 

For he who overcomes the world 
Shall all things grand inherit. 


May many future years be thine, 
And each true joy increase, 

And all thy coming days be blessed 
With Heavenly Sabbath Peace! 





~ 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calendar 
they should be put in the usual form, so 
that they need not be rewritten. They 
must be in not later than Third-day 
morning. ] , 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia.- 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.: 
First-day School, at 11.45 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 


nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, at 10 
a.m. 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 
School, at 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.;_ First-day 
School, at 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
at 9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, at 9.45 a.m. 

Camden, N. J. 

Market 


a.m.;  First-day 


and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m. (Mid- 
week meeting, Fourth-day, at 7.30 
p-m. ) : 


New York City. 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), at 1] a.m. 

Brooklyn. 


Schermerhorn Street (between 


! Smith 
Street and Boerum Place) 


, at 1] a.m. 

Washington City. 

1811 I Street, Northwest, at 11 a.m. 

Chicago. 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), at 10.45 
a.m.; First-day School, at 11.30 a.m. 


12th mo. 2lst 


(6th day ds 
Pa., Young 


Friends’ 


Langhorne, 
Association. 


12th mo, 23d (1st-day ).—After-meet- 


ing Conference, at Race Street, at 11.45 
a.m. “The Minor Prophets—Amos.” Ad- 
dress by Jesse H. Holmes. of Swarth 


more College 


12th mo. 
Meeting, 
Streets ) 


2lst (6th-day).—Langhorne, 
Philadelphia (Unity and Waln 
attended by Quarterly Meet 
ing’s Visiting Committee, at 10.30 a.m. 


12th mo. 23d (Ilst-day).—Hopewell 
Young Friends’ Association, at 1 p.m. 

12th mo. 23d (Ist-day) Junior Con 
ference, at Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 


at 9.45 


Discussion on topics connected 


with life of Jesus 

12th mo. 30th (1st-day) Woodlawn 
Va.. Young Friends’ Association 

12th n 30th Ist-day Horsham, 
Pa., Young Friends’ Association, at 2.30 
pm 

12th mo. 30th (1st-dav Hockessin, 
Del.. Young Friends’ Association, at the 
home of James Y. and Francina W 
Cloud, at 2.30 p.m. Eleanor Wood will 
speak on “ The Use of the Bible in the 
Family.” <A cordial] invitation is ex 
tended. 

(Continued on page iii.) 










~ class of nervous and mental patients re For the treatment and cure of chronic and ‘serv 

eived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late First ous cases. No mental cases received. Twen's 
: E : . acres in lawn—fine, new building with every 

Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State comfort. Massage, electricity, baths, packs, 

Hospital; visit before deciding. C. SPENCER | bration. Booklet. Telephone &. 

KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. } J. H. COOLEY, M.D., Plainfield, N. J 


Sally 


gtaphical notes. 


HE inborn desire of the human heart for a love-story and 

a ‘‘true story’’ both, is seldom indeed gratified as it is by the diary 

and letters of John Snfith, the young Quaker lover of Hannah Logan, 

the beautiful daughter of Penn’s famous secretary. Few are the 
love-stories of fiction that compare in interest with this true romance of 
Colonial days in Pennsylvania; and almost every page contains references to 
events or persons or customs which make us feel that we are living in the 
Pennsylvania of the eighteenth century. 

The charms of Hannah Logan are by no means lessened by her inability 
to ‘‘make up her mind ;”’ and accordingly her faithful lover suffered much 
from alternations of hope and despair. Se after his ‘‘charmer’’ had given 
him good reason to consider himself accepted, John Smith writes : 


“In the Evening Rode to Stenton, but ea teing Coens, 
had but little of my dear Hannah's alone, and in that little, { 
thought she acted with more reserve than I hoped for, but I do 
not foubt her reasons for it were better than I know of.” 


Only three days before this chill he ‘‘ rode in the Evening to Stenton, & 
had my dear Hannah’s Company till near 10, and Enjoyed in it a sweet sense 
of pure Love which united us nearly together, and opened a free & familiar 
Conversation, for which Oh that I may be made thankful enough !”’ 


Bound in cloth, $2.50 net, postpaid, 


SaLtty Wister’s famous diary, written for her girl friend, 
Debby Norris, is naturally more lively than that of the sober-minded Quaker 
lover; yet, it too, is real history of the most graphic and accurate kind. 
To one who wishes to have a vivid conception of the dreadful winter of 1777- 
’78, when the American Army was starving at Valley Forge and Whitemarsh, 
while Howe’s army was comfortably quartered in Philadelphia, this diary will 
have all the interest of contemporary history, yet with all the fascination of a 
highly-colored romance. 

Bound in cloth, $2.00 net, postpaid. 


A Charming Holiday Gift 


‘*Hannah Logan’s Courtship,” and its companion book, 
‘*Sally Wister’s Journal,” uniform in size and binding, in 
a handsome blue-and-buff box, in cloth, $4.00 for both. In 
three-quarters levant, $6.00 for both. Sent to any address 
without charge, with privilege of returning if not purchased. 


FERRIS & LEACH, PUBLISHERS 


Nos. 27 and 29 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia 


EASTON SANITARIUS 


Wister’s 
Courtship | Journal 


Edited by ALBERT COOK MYERS, with valuable historical and bio- 
Both volumes exquisitely and profusely illustrated 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 
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